THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

speech to the delegates. Action was not in his line. So he
decided to be out of the way. He resolved to visit Russia
and Stockholm.

The observant reader will have noticed, although he
certainly would not gather as much from Mr. Lloyd
George's narrative, that there had been only one resolu-
tion " to set up revolutionary machinery" at Leeds, and
with  this   MacDonald's   "resonant   speech"   had  had
nothing whatever to do. Also that, so far from suddenly
"resolving  to visit Russia," to suit his private con-
venience and in order " to be out of the way," like some
capricious   peace-time   tourist   on   a   pleasure  cruise,
MacDonald was going as a representative of the Labour
Party, selected a fortnight before the Leeds Conference,
and  summoned  by  a  personal  invitation from the
Russian Government, which had been endorsed, first by
the British Ambassador and then by Mr. Lloyd George's
own Cabinet.

The first obvious effect of the Russian revolution on
MacDonald's personal fortunes may thus have been to
accentuate the suspicion with which he was regarded
by the general public. The second, however, was to be
a sudden and unexpected narrowing of the gulf which
separated him from his Party. Here Henderson advances
to the front of the stage. He had been sent on a special
mission to Petrograd by his Cabinet colleagues at the
end of May, 1917. In Petrograd he had done his best to
encourage the Provisional Government to maintain its
flagging war effort. He had also elaborately discussed
with Albert Thomas, the French Socialist Minister, who
was also in Russia, the pros and cons of accepting the
invitation of the Petrograd Soviet to an International
Socialist Conference at Stockholm, for the discussion of
war aims. In May, Mr. Lloyd George, in a telegram to
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